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in the simple substitution test he made five errors, and in
a number of other tests, which we need not here enumer-
ate in detail, the results corroborated the Binet findings.
There was no doubt that the boy was feeble-minded. On
tests for psychomotor control and on construction tests
requiring perception of form, or relationships of form, he
made extremely poor records. At 11^- years he was unable
to copy a diamond shaped figure; he failed on the simple
construction test when it was first given him, though he
later learned to do this. He failed likewise on the more
difficult construction test and on the puzzle box. Given
a problem involving concrete material he showed not only
the greatest lack of rational procedure in the solution,
but even inability to profit by errors when employing a
trial and error method. Many impossibilities were tried
and repeated; indeed, this boy was poorer in such tests
than are many feeble-minded of even lower grade ^han he.

He had no ability in the handling of numbers; he could
only count slowly by ones. However, he showed quite a
facility for reading. To our great surprise he was able
to render quite fluently a third-grade passage and to
reproduce the content fairly well. Considering his
limited training in reading, this seemed most remarkable.
His special ability was so narrow and unrelated to other
mental traits that perhaps little could be made of it in the
way of practical application. On the other hand, the
chance for training this boy to become an industrial
worker with concrete material would seem to be almost
nil.

Special ability for some one type of performance is
frequently found in members of the subnormal group.
It would seem worth while to differentiate the training
given to such individuals, at least in specific instances
where findings on tests offer justification for it. Those
who have particular ability in the field of language could